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exhaust, and this meant that after about five minutes'
flying my goggles got so covered with oil I had to take
them off and literally blink my way for the rest of the
time I was in the air. My appearance when I came
to earth again can be imagined, and it took me longer
to get myself clean than I had spent in the air. The
trouble with this engine was that it used to overheat,
and my best flight on this machine was just over
twenty minutes.

At that time at Brooklands it used, indeed, to be
considered by some experimenters quite a remarkable
feat if their machine was able to leave the ground at all,
and many people spent hours taxi-ing their machines
over the ground, ending up usually with their under-
carriage suddenly collapsing, and sometimes the
aeroplane would roll up into a bundle of wire and
wood. Many of the accidents looked highly
dangerous, but it was strange how well those on
board managed to escape usually with nothing worse
than cuts and bruises. When some new machine did
actually get into the air, then it provided a theme for
discussion. There were, of course, a few strange
machines of astounding design which would usually
remain on exhibition in their sheds. Perhaps it was
just as well that they did so for in 1910 there were
about forty sheds at Brooklands and the air, at times,
became almost overcrowded.

As an instance of the progress we were making in the
art of flying I call to mind that on Whit-Monday,
1910, there was held at the course an aeroplane
handicap race. The race was over a distance of
12 miles, and there were fourteen entrants who were
divided into two heats. Amongst these fourteen
entries there were represented no fewer than ten
different types of machines, including one of our make.

It may possibly be of interest to modern-day readers
to be told that up to the end of 1909 there were less